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Because of the importance of the sciences to life, Spencer and others
have urged the inclusion of them in the curricula of schools and col-
leges. While the content of the sciences has furnished the chief
argument for this, many scientists have urged their value as formal
discipline.
Instruction in the sciences has gradually been included in the
higher, secondary, and elementary institutions of Germany, France,
England, and the United States.
This marked scientific movement is allied with the psychological
tendency in its improvement of method, and with the sociological in
its emphasis upon human welfare.
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